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nomadic Turanian, but also on the savage Indian. If a progressive 
humanity needs the pastures of the former, it also demands the 
hunting grounds of the latter, and has perhaps very properly com- 
menced with these, as a preliminary measure. But if there be savage 
races absolutely incapable of civilisation, does it not follow that there 
must also be barbarous races qualified for it only in a limited measure 
— and is not the Turanian one of these 1 

[To be continued.] 
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The external appearance of men and things has influenced men in all 
ages and nations ; it has gone further, it receives the attention even 
of the lower animals. What man does not experience currents of 
attraction and repulsion on grounds wholly physiognomical 1 The in- 
fant in arms, even, is a most unprejudiced witness to the truth of 
physiognomy. Man's aspect, the physiognomical sensation he excites, 
is an important adjunct to his executive over lower forms of life. His 
fierce glance may make the lion quail ; his tender accents invite to his 
bosom the timid and gentle dove ; and even in that lower division of 
the organic empire, the vegetable kingdom, physiognomy is true to the 
trust which nature has bestowed on her. 

How is physiognomy received by man ? In infancy and savage life 
he is its servant, and notwithstanding all the dissimulation which 
artifice and artificial life heap upon him, he is unable to escape from 
its influence. The earliest writers on science were deeply impressed 
with the truth of physiognomy, as were their forerunners — the pro- 
phets, poets, and historians. The Old Testament is a vast essay on 
physiognomy, for there the external prefigures the characteristics of 
the internal. But we do not know of any attempt to arrange these 
ancient observations in a scientific manner. The mind of Solomon, if 
we are to consider him the author of the Book of Proverbs, was highly 
physiognomical. Thus he says, "as the north wind driveth away 
rain, so doth an angry countenance a backbiting tongue" — Prov. xxv, 

* 1. Napier, Miscellanea Anlhropologica. London and Bristol, 1868. 2. 
Portw de Humana Physiognomia. 8vo, Francof, 1618. 3. Lavater, Essays on 
Physiognomy. 5 vols. 4to, London, 1810; also 8vo, London, 1860. 4. George 
Combe, Elements of Phrenology. 5. D'Arpentigny on the Hand, translated by 
Beamish. 6. Cams, Symbolik der menschlichen Gestalt. Leipzig, 1853. 7. 
Fowler, Practical Phrenology. New York, 1851. 8. Fowler, Self-Instructor 
on Phrenology. London, n. d. 9. Notes on Noses. London, 1857. 10. Red- 
field, Comparative Physiognomy, or Resemblances between Man and Animals. 
11. Aristotle's Works, translated by Taylor. 10 vols. 4to, 1812. 
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23. "A naughty person, a wicked man, walketli with a frowarcl 
mouth. He winketh with his eyes ; he speaketh with his feet ; he 
teacheth with his fingers" — vii, 12, 13. 

Aristotle, the master-spirit of Greek science, in his extensive re- 
searches in natural histoiy, made many observations on the physiog- 
nomical indications of men and animals. He noticed the resemblance 
between men and animals, and that certain peculiarities were signifi- 
cant of mental characteristics in each. According to him, — 

" Weak hair betokens fear, and strong hair courage. The most 
fearful of beasts are the deer, the hare, and the sheep ; the hair of 
these is weaker than that of other beasts. The lion and wild boar, on 
the contrary, are the most courageous ; they have extremely strong 
hah-. Beasts remarkable for their courage simply give their voices 
vent without any great restraint, while fearful beasts utter vehement 
sounds. Compare the lion, ox, and barking dog, which are courageous, 
to the deer and the hare." 

The truth of some of these remarks is too evident to require com- 
ment, but others betray great carelessness ; and all want that nicety 
and keen observation which can alone give value to physiognomical 
description. 

We have to thank Mr. Redfield for a very extraordinary and original 
work, which if not a contribution to exact science, still is to sound 
knowledge, and an opening to a world which will be new to many of 
us, although his book is founded on observations and analogies which 
the acute in all ages have perceived. Comparative Physiognomy, or 
the Resemblance between Man and Animals, is the title of the book. 
With but little system, the author proceeds to give many examples of 
resemblances in form and character : thus, we have beasts, birds, rep- 
tiles and fishes, and their human prototypes. His work is illustrated 
by a large series of expressive woodcuts, which we wish we could 
quote as easily as his words ; but not to leave our readers in the dark 
altogether, we have copied some of them to illustrate the author. No 
description can give an adequate idea of the merits of the book : buy 
it, reader, and judge for yourself. 

The Germans, he says, resemble lions; and John Jacob Astor's por- 
trait is placed beside that of one of these animals, and the resemblance 
is very striking. There is great variety in the countenances of lions ; 
humour as well as natural disposition has much to do with this. 
Some men are like the lion rampant ; others like the lion passant ; 
and others, again, like the lion dormant. 

An aquiline nose is proverbial and generally accompanies soaring 
qualities ; as the type of this Mr. Redfield exhibits a portrait of Maxi- 
milian, Emperor of Germany. He says of the owl — 

" The ogling and staring which are so characteristic of the owl are 
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no less conspicuous in those who resemble him. The trait exhibits 
itself in a love of raree shows, and inclines its possessors to the pro- 
fession of showmen. They take it for granted that what they them- 
selves are most fond of there must be a demand for, and thus they kill 
two birds with one stone, stare all the time at wonderful sights which 
they are exceedingly fond of doing, and make money by exhibiting to 
others. They have no idea of people being so stupid as not to appre- 
ciate them." 

A portrait is exhibited which is very like Mr. Barnum, and an owl's 
eye is well depicted here. He also says — 

"The owl has dignity; he has no notion of being put out of coun- 
tenance, he fancies that all the birds of the forest have come to see 
him, therefore he stands stock still. He sits in judgment on others, 
is the severest, and in his own estimation the wisest of critics. As 
wise as an owl is a proverb which places him on a level with Solomon, 
whose fondness for collecting all the strange and wonderful sights in 
nature and art furnished him with knowledge and made him the wiser." 

This crudely written passage is a somewhat fair specimen of Mr. 
Redfield's style. He is a deeper student of nature than of books, as is 
common with the Yankee school. Why was the owl associated by the 
ancient Greeks with Minerva, the goddess of wisdom 1 They were 
surely too close observers of characters to do so without an object. 
Many of the resemblances mentioned by Mr. Redfield appear ludicrous 
in type, but this is not the case when we come to compare the forms, 
as for instance that of the stork and Captain Cooke. There is clearly a 
resemblance in character ; they are both fond of exploring, and both 
have an air of serious earnestness. 

" The person who resembles the mouse," he continues, " has ten- 
dencies towards refinement and elevation, while the one who resembles 
the rat has none. The one aspires, ransacks drawers and closets, 
and burrows himself in books and papers in garrets, gleans knowledge 
from every source, finds profit in living alone, and ' all the bread and 
cheese he has he lays on a shelf.' The other sinks in the mire of 
corruption, delves in filthy lucre, and has no disposition to rise, except 
on the heaps that he can accumulate." 

For our own part we do not see why the mouse — that is the domes- 
tic species (Mus miisculus) — is not rather less noble than the rat. 
Their powers of doing mischief appear about proportionate to their 
size. Our author has here also fallen into a fog, in which in the 
general dimness of vision he has confused man and beast — -that is the 
type and the object illustrated. Rats are bad enough, but Mr. Red- 
field does not prove that they delve for filthy lucre. We suppose he 
means their human prototypes ; and if so he is right. He enters at 
great length into the resemblance between men, nations, and classes 
and various animals, devoting a chapter or two to each. One of his most 
striking resemblances is that between the Arab and camel. He says — ■ 

i- 2 
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" The camel and the Arab carry their heads erect and high, their 
sight and hearing are wonderfully acute ; their faces are thin, and 
their bodies are always lean. Their eyes are sunken, their eyebrows 
projecting. They have high cheek bones, Roman noses, straight hair, 
and countenances of uncommon gravity. But there are shades of 
expression and feature that constitute the particular resemblance be- 
tween them, as is evident on comparing their likeness. Looking at 
the face of a camel, one would suppose that the person who resembled 
him would never smile ; and the Arab, instead of smiling, when he greets 
a friend, looks grave and solemn. There is something in the attitude 
of the camel that reminds us of the Arab salutation — placing the right 
hand on the breast, and then on the forehead, and saying, ' Peace be 
with you.' " 

The endurance of the camel, its stability, the scanty and coarse food 
which it enjoys, are no less remarkable in the Arab. This chapter of Mr. 
Redfield's is beautifully true. 

He also notices the resemblance between bulls and oxen and English- 
men, and the cows with Englishwomen. He says : — 

"The ox is the very impersonation of repulsiveness, indicated in the 
size and strength of the spinal marrow, and by the extraordinary 
strength imparted to the muscles of the back. Emerson says of the 
Englishman 'that the axis of his eyes is united to his backbone.' We 
understand by this that he is quick to see whatever he does not like ; 
that the eyes are the sentinels of his repulsiveness, and that with re- 
pulsiveness he guards his eyes." 

The same shrewd observer says : — 

" The Englishman is remarkable for his pluck. He shews you that 
he means to have his rights respected. He knows what he wants, and 
he means to have it. He is sure to let it be known if he is not served 
to his mind. Still, he is not quarrelsome. Among the twelve hun- 
dred young men at Oxford a duel was never known to take place. His 
self-possession is not pugnacity ; he does not injure others, he is think- 
ing only of himself. This is a description to the very life. Even the 
mad bull has not animosity or desire to injure anybody ; he only wishes 
to gratify his headlong disposition, the instinct which is in his horns." 

The Russian bear is a proverb ; for this Mr. Redfield would substi- 
tute Yankee bear. There is a great resemblance between the profiles 
of men and bears given by him. Awkwardness and savage ferocity 
characteristic of bruin are common enough in America ; but except the 
bear's love of its whelps we do not see much to admire in its disposi- 
tion. One of the most striking of Mr. Redfield's comparative illustra- 
tions is that of the Esquimaux woman and Esquimaux clog, which is 
another instance of the resemblance between the human and quadruped 
inhabitants of a country. Mr. Redfield is much more discriminate 
than previous writers on this subject, of whom the principal, Porta, is 
led into many groundless fancies. The engravings of the latter are 
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too coarse precisely to illustrate his subject ; yet even here the truth of 
the general facts adduced must be evident to every careful observer. 
The principal value of such comparative physiognomy consists in the 
facilities we have for its observation, for no measurements are required. 
But small portions of the man, while they present these attractions, 
are open to the charge which cannot be justly brought against phreno- 
logy, — that of leading to loose conclusions. But even this is sufficient 
to establish great principles. We rather wonder at shrewd Mr. Ked- 
field not bringing forward any. Ho does not tell us why man resembles 
animals. He is not a Darwinian, bent on discovering in these re- 
semblances, traces of a former infantine state of existence ; neither 
does he use arguments similar to those of the Yorkshireman, who, at- 
tending a meeting of the Anthropological Society, said he did not 
much understand what was said, but thought that the speakers traced 
man's origin from monkeys, and that he thought "they were going as 
fast as possible back to where they came from." 

It has not occurred to him that man is the "microcosm" — the epi- 
tome or axis of creation, and that in the words of Loo Grindon, 

"When the features of the monkey, the sheep, the bull, supplant, 
as we often see them, those of the proper human countenance, when 
the mildness of the dove, the cunning of the snake, the stupidity of 
the ass paint themselves on the physiognomy of our fellows, it is be- 
cause in man they are all essentially contained ; and, though their 
normal and complete realisation is outside him, are yet competent to 
look forth from the windows."* 

Mr. Groom Napier has expressed these views in his Miscellanea 
Anthropologica, and believes that the illustrations of man which are to 
be found in every department of nature, prove him to be her epitome. 

"We are all physiognomists," is a common expression, but how few 
of us can describe accurately what we feel, and on what we more or 
less act ; but false decisions are more common than true ones. Why 
then teach physiognomy at all ? The universality of its apjriication 
and its incessant practice call imperiously for an instructor. The just 
interpretation of physiognomy is thus but little diffused, yet it is a 
language older than the builders of Babel, which has survived the 
mightiest conflicts of men and things. Would that a great knowledge 
of it was more extensive ; a smattering — the parent of all deep know- 
ledge — is widely diffused. The greatest delineators, painters, and 
sculptors, are those who have the truest knowledge of physiognomical 
indications. Writers in every department of nature greatly owe their 
success to their skill in physiognomy. The fire which burns in the 
characters of Shakspeare, Homer, Milton, Byron, or Dickens, would be 
quenched without the significant description of their external forms. 
* Life, 350, Ed. 1857. 
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If this is necessary to the creation of a hero of fiction, how much 
more will it be so if we are to be brought face to face with men who 
have once lived but of whom we have now no records or literary 
remains 1 The characters of Aristophanes and those of many of the 
Greek dramatists are eminently indebted to physiognomical illustra- 
tion. The greatest writers, as well as the greatest artists, are those 
who most preserve the characters — the mere salient points of the 
frame are not sufficient. Thus plaster casts generally lack the anima- 
tion of life, and without a vivid appreciation of its reality, the artist, 
though he wield the tools of a Phidias or a Raphael, produces but a 
lifeless model. 

Physiognomy is divisible into two grand divisions : the moveable 
and the immoveable, which have been called the anatomy of expres- 
sion and form. The first most expresses the passing emotions ; the 
second, the original traits of character. Artists should pay equal 
attention to both ; for the delineation of a countenance, even if it 
give its current expression, is defective if it does not afford a true view 
of the great outline. Photography in this resembles graphic art. The 
artist can teach us more of physiognomy than any class of observers. 
The most distinguished observers of men, those who have the keenest 
insight into their characters, either avowedly or unconsciously, pay 
most attention to physiognomical indications. 

Physiognomists have been often induced by too exclusive study of 
portions of the body to think that these alone are indicative of 
character. The structure of all parts is significant, but of varying 
importance. That of the head is of the greatest importance. It is 
as it were the director of the body, which speaks on behalf of the 
members. Natural language, or physiognomy of motion, is a subject 
of great importance ; without it there can be no oratory — it is the 
science of Gesture. 

We will first consider the temperaments, as pointing to the charac- 
teristics of mind indicated by the body. Aristotle, and Galen the 
eminent Roman physician, were among the earliest writers on this 
subject, and much is said about it by Huart, Bekrnen, Lawatz, Haller, 
Zimmerman, Ktempft, Oberreit, and Lavater. Lavater considered 
that there were four temperaments : the choleric, the phlegmatic, the 
sanguine, and the melancholic. These had their prototypes in the 
four elements of the ancient philosophers : the choleric, of fire ; the 
phlegmatic, of water ; the sanguine, of air ; and the melancholic, of 
earth. 

Gall, Spurzheim, and George Combe," devoting much attention to 
external indications of character, were dissatisfied with the diagnosis 
which the older writers had given of the temperaments. The hitter's 
* Essays on Physiognomy, p. 328. 
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clear definition of them is to a great extent excellent, but the nomen- 
clature is less precise than that of Fowler. Combe objected to the 
choleric temperament entirely as separate and primitive ; it answers 
to what he terms the bilious-sanguine. 

Fowler's objection to the old nomenclature of the temperaments 
was on the ground that it was prone to be misunderstood. Thus he 
says :* — " Sanguine is mistaken for buoyancy of spirits ; bilious for a 
tendency to bilious diseases ; and nervous for a derangement of the 
nervous system." But it must be admitted that there is a certain 
connection between those classes of complaints and the temperaments 
named ; although these names may sometimes lead to false conclu- 
sions from their pointing to diseased rather than to healthy tendencies. 
Thus the diseases of the individuals of the bilious temperament are 
mostly connected with the liver, stomach, and intestines ; those of the 
sanguineous with the circulation ; and those of the nervous with the 
nerves and brain. 

Fowler considers that the temperament is more influenced by the 
build and shape of the body than by the colour of the eyes, hair, or 
skin, in which he is no doubt greatly supported by facts. In accord- 
ance with his views, he has adopted a new nomenclature for the tem- 
peraments, suppressing one, the lymphatic, entirely. His diagnosis 
is briefly thus : — First, " the vital temperament, or nutritious appa- 
ratus. This embraces those organs occupied in manufacturing vitality 
and in creating and sustaining animal life, namely, the digestive 
apparatus, the heart, lungs, blood, viscera, etc. This corresponds in 
part to the sanguine and lymphatic temperaments." 

Second, the motive apparatus : this includes the bones and muscles 
which constitute the frame-work of the system, and corresponds with 
the bilious temperament. 

Third, the mental apparatus : this embraces the brain and nervous 
system, which are the instruments employed in the production of 
thought and feeling, and is similar to the nervous temperament. 
These views were first published by Mr. Fowler in 1839, and he has 
not, he tells us, seen any occasion to change them. 

As every individual possesses the entire series of vital organs and 
systems of the body, so must he all the various temperaments which 
accordingly modify one another. Fowler goes on to describe the indi- 
cations of the temperaments : thus 

" The vital is known by a stout, thick-set build ; a capacious chest ; 
arms far apart ; well set back ; well developed abdomen ; full strong- 
pulse ; large strong lungs and voice ; short, round, well set teeth ; 
plump person ; abundant, — often curly hair ; active and vigorous cir- 

* Practical Phren., p. 10. 
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culatiou and capacity for enduring fatigue, privation and exposure. 
A great love of physical action, fresh air and out-door employment, 
though not hard work. The hair is red, sandy or chestnut ; the face 
flushed or suffused with blood. Persons in whom this temperament 
predominates show their talents in business, management, and natural 
shrewdness, more than in hard steady reasoning, or fondness for 
books. The motive temperament is similarly indicated by a spare 
person usually of good height and athletic build ; by strongly-marked 
features, as a high Roman nose and large cheek bones ; large, broad 
front teeth, and all the bones of the body large and projecting. A 
deep bass voice ; distinctly marked blood-vessels ; large joints ; hard 
flesh ; great muscular power ; ease of action and love of physical 
labour. Dark, coarse, stiff, abundant hair ; black and heavy beard ; 
dark skin and eyes ; strong, but coarse feelings, and much energy of 
character." 

" The mental temperament, when it greatly predominates, is cha- 
racterised physically by a small stature, light build, small bones and 
muscles, great physical activity, — too much for his strength ; sharp 
features ; thin lips ; small pointed nose ; teeth sharp, and liable to 
early decay; all the bones pointed ; head usually uneven; voice shrill 
and high-keyed, and its intonation evincing fervour and tenderness ; 
the hair light, fine and thin ; a fine, clear, soft and delicate skin ; ex- 
treme sensitiveness to physical suffering ; a keen, light, intelligent 
and sj)arkling eye ; a speaking countenance, indicating sensibility ; a 
narrow chest, abdomen and shoulders. He will be mentally charac- 
terised by a predominance of mind over body, so that its state will 
affect that of the body more than that of the body will the mind. He 
will be in the highest degree susceptible to the influence of stimuli ; 
be refined and delicate in feeling and expression ; will enjoy in the 
highest degree and suffer with equal intensity ; will be fond of reading 
and study ; of thinking and reasoning, of books and literary pursuits. " 

Mr. Fowler, with little literary ability, shows evidence of great 
practical acquaintance with his subject, and a minute and extended 
observation of men mentally and physically ; which is as rare as it is 
necessary to one who attempts to write to any purpose on tempera- 
ment. To him as well as to his predecessor, Dr. Caldwell, the physio- 
logist is really much indebted. Mr. Fowler's descriptions of the prin- 
cipal combinations of the temperaments is not less worthy of extract. 
Of the vital motive temperament he says : — 

" One having this temperament predominating will be of good size 
and height, if not large ; well proportioned ; broad shouldered ; mus- 
cular ; nose and cheek bones prominent ; visage strongly marked ; 
features often coarse and homely ; countenance often stern and harsh ; 
face red ; hair red or sandy, if not coarse, and movements strong, but 
often awkward and seldom polished. He will be best adapted to 
some laborious occupation, and enjoy hard work more than books or 
literary pursuits ; have great power of feeling, and thus require much 
self-government ; possess more talent than he exhibits to others ; 
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manifest his mind more in his business ; in creating resources and 
managing matters than in literary pursuits or mind as such, and im 
prove with age, growing better and more intellectual as he grows older. 

These remarks are singularly just. We could instance many per- 
sons ourselves that have the same qualities and physical aspect. Fow- 
ler says also of the motive-mental temperament : — 

" One having this temperament with the motive predominant and 
the vital average or full, will be of good size, rather tall and slim, 
lean and raw-boned, if not homely and awkward ; poor in flesh; bones 
and features prominent,— -particularly the nose ; have firm and dis- 
tinct muscles and a good physical organisation ; a keen, penetrating 
eye ; the front upper teeth rather large and projecting ; the hands, 
fingers, and limbs all long ; a long face and often a high forehead ; a 
firm, rapid, energetic walk, and a great ease of action. He will have 
strong desires and much energy of character. Will take hold of his 
projects with both hands, and drive forward in spite of obstacles. His 
talents are more solid than brilliant. 

" The vital-mental temperament when predominant, with the mo- 
tive moderate or small, will have a double augmentation of fervid 
feeling. Of animal feeling from his vital and of elevated from his 
mental apparatus : being hardly able to contain himself, such will be 
their intensity. This flow of sympathy will be great, so that he will 
easily receive and communicate impressions, and be too much in- 
fluenced by his impulses. Will use strong and hyperbolical expres- 
sions ; be fond of company ; have a quick, clear, sharp, active mind, 
and good business talents ; a ready flow of ideas, and a talent for 
communicating them, either on paper or in conversation. Will have 
an undercurrent of pure, virtuous feeling, which will prevent the 
grosser manifestation of animal passion, and give the intellectual and 
moral man the ascendancy. He will be fond of reading, particularly 
poetry ; he will have enough of selfishness to take care of number 
one, yet not enough of power of character to become great or per- 
manent. This is the eloquent temperament and also the poetical ; 
though in fact the mental often predominates over both the others. 
In singers it often predominates though the vital generally assumes 
the lead, giving both the love of music and a powerful voice. Its 
predominance is indicated by small bones, moderate stature, light and 
thin hair and eyes ; rather thick-set build ; round shoulders ; full 
chest ; full face ; handsome figure; genteel address; small, short, and 
sharp nose ; a sprightly walk ; considerable colour in the cheeks and 
face, and that exquisiteness of feeling which enjoys and suffers in the 
extreme." 

Mr. Fowler has here been carried away by the influence of this 
temperament himself; for, even by his own shewing, this description 
includes rather too much. He forgets to tell us the qualities of mind; 
or, as he would say, phrenological organisation which accompanies 
this temperament. He says : — 

" The best temperament — the one most favourable to true great- 
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ness and general genius, for balance and consistency of character and 
for perfection in everything, is that in which each is strongly marked 
and all equally balanced. If there is too much motive there is power, 
but nothing to rouse it to effort. Does the vital motive predominate 
over the mental, there is physical power and enjoyment, but too little 
sensibility and intellectuality.'* If the mental predominate, there is 
too much mind and sensibility for the body ; too much feeling, and 
that too exquisite for this coarse world, together with a greenhouse 
precocity and too much sentimentalism and refinement." 

A little more care on the part of Mr. Fowler would save us the rather 
unpleasant task of finding fault with a very sensible writer, who, as he 
says himself, is more solid than brilliant. 

The proportionate combination in physiology and phrenology, as in 
chemistry, is all important ; it has a varied action in this relation ; 
but its analysis is complex and difficult. 

We will say a few words on the popular acceptation of the term 
physiognomy, or character, as indicated in the features of the face. 
Lavater, the most distinguished of physiognomists, in his great work, 
has given many portraits, and many notes on their significance ; but 
system here also is sadly wanting. Is it in the inherent difficulty of 
the subject ? We think so. The key is to be found only in the im- 
moveable skull, as Lavater has himself most justly observed, in which 
he confesses his ignorance as well as his faith : — ■ 

" I blush when I think how much I ought to know and of how much 
I am ignorant, while writing on a part of the body of man which is 
superior to all that science has yet discovered; to all belief; to all 
conception. It must have been already remarked that I take the 
system of the bones as the great outlines of man ; the skull as the 
principal part of that system ; that I consider what is added almost 
as the colouring of this drawing ; that I pay more attention to the 
form and arching of the skull, as far as I am acquainted with it than 
all my predecessors ; and that I have considered this most firm, un- 
changeable, and far best defined part of the human body as the 
foundation of the science of physiognomy, "t 

Lavater justly discerned the importance of the skull as the primary 
indicator of character, but dwelt less on it, from the reason given 
above, than on the features of the face. 

One of the most common causes of the failure of those who profess 
skill in physiognomy, is in the attempt to trace the entire character 
in a single feature, to the neglect of others. Of this we have an 
example in an interesting work entitled Notes on Noses. The nose has 
surely much physiognomical significance ; but it is unwise to take it 
apart from the other features, except for purposes of analysis. A 

* Fowler's Practical Phren., p. 18. f Essays, p. 233, 8vo. 
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Roman nose, according to the book we have just quoted, signifies great 
vigour of character and a commanding mind, and a considerable 
number of instances are given in which this form and character are 
combined. But if we look round on our acquaintances, we have no 
difficulty in finding those with Roman noses who are by no means fit 
to command. A Roman nose must be combined with firm and strictly 
controllable lips, broad eyelids, and a long or broad chin, if a hero is 
indicated. These physiognomical accompaniments of the Roman nose 
will be found in most of the portraits quoted by our author. The 
" Roman nose" expresses but the domineering tendency. The ideal 
"Greek nose" could never have been characteristic of any nation, as it 
exists only in marble or plaster ; but this does not invalidate the 
truth of what the axithor desires to point out — that a straight nose, 
nearly on a line with the forehead, often accompanies a taste for liter- 
ature and the fine arts. But a straight nose without a powerfully 
developed eyebrow, strictly controllable lips, and a chin such as we 
have before described, may be found in a weak insipid character. 

The "Jewish or hawk nose," also, does not indicate what our author 
considers characteristic, without features in harmony. 

The " cogitative nose" is very generally found in great thinkers ; 
but we have also seen it in shallow thinkers : it requires to be under 
a powerful forehead. Shortness of temper and rapid flashes of thought 
we have observed accompany a "cogitative nose." 

No work on physiognomy has anything like the value of Lavater's. 
His plates, engraved by the illustrious Holloway, are the best extant. 
We can feel, but we have infinite difficulty in describing the signifi- 
cance of mouth. Full lips indicate the predominance of the feelings 
over the intellectual organs, as in the negro race. But the prognathous 
jaw, be it Celtic or negro, is equally significant of a deficiency of con- 
trolling power. Thin lips, on the contrary, express in their varieties 
meanness, avarice, insipidity or deficient sensibility. Lavater says 
fleshy lips have always a struggle to maintain with sensuality and in- 
dolence. Among the thinner lips, the best marked forms are the 
large, thin, undrawn lips of the dry, passionless man of intellect ; the 
soft and beautifully chiselled in those of refined sense and poetic 
nature ; the tense and strongly marked in strong-willed men of prac- 
tical ability; the lean and hard -lined in the timid and avaricious. We 
have given the sense, not the language of Lavater.'"' 

A large eye is the common accompaniment of sensibility, and a 
small eye of the reverse. Round eyes generally accompany philoso- 
phical and inquiring minds, with openness of character. We do not 
say they always indicate them. Lavater says " deep, small, sharply 
* Vol. iii, p. 397. 
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delineated, dull, blue eyes, under a bony almost perpendicular fore- 
head, which in the lower part sinks somewhat inwards and above is 
conspicuously rounded, are never to be observed in penetrating and 
wise, but generally in proud, suspicious, harsh, and cold-hearted 
characters." This is commonly true: Lavater is happy in his remarks 
on eyes. 

The physiognomy of the hand — chirognomy — has been well 
treated by D'Arpentigny, whose work has been translated by Mr. 
Beamish. He divides hands into six, while Cams, an intelligent 
German writer, divides them into four only. The elemental hand is 
long, broad in the metacarpal part, palm thick and hard, the fingers 
short, thick, and squared at the ends, the thumb stumpy, the nails 
short, strong, and hard, indicate a coarse character, a mind slowly 
developed, with coarse and dull feelings. This sort of hand is found 
amongst those indifferent to literature, the fine arts, and the noble 
and elevated. It is most common amongst the lower classes, but in 
the upper it still points to a gross mind. 

The motor hand is distinguished by its size, strength, prominence 
of joints and muscles. The palm is nearly square, the fingers longer 
than in the first-named hand, but stronger, the thumb especially, and 
with a full ball. The nails are large, long, and quadrangular ; the 
skin of the back commonly firm and strong. This hand is found in 
great workers and prime movers ; it expresses a good deal of the 
motive temperament. 

The sensitive hand is small and delicate, oval in the palm, with the 
fingers tapering, and nails fine grained and elastic. They are most 
common in women, but are found amongst refined and well educated 
men. 

The psychical hand " is of moderate size, the palm is a little 
longer than broad, never much furrowed or folded, but marked with 
single large lines. The fingers are fine, slender, and rather elongated, 
their joints are never prominent ; their tips are rather long, slender, and 
delicately rounded, and they have fine nails of a similar shape. The 
thumb is slender, well formed, and only moderately long. The skin 
of the whole hand is delicate, and even in man has but very little 
hair." From this desertion it will be seen that this is the most 
beautiful of hands, and, according to D'Arpentigiry, points to minds 
as rare as they are. According to Carus, to " a peculiar purity and 
interior grandeur of feeling, combined with simple clearness in know- 
ledge and in will." DArpentigny says they are most frequent in 
Asia, and Carus among English women of the higher ranks. 

The foot is equally significant, and is classed by Carus in a similar 
manner ; but our limits will not permit us to do more than in general 
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terms to confirm from observation the truth of the foot's significance 
of character. 

But the analysis of the temperaments, or of the physiognomy of the 
noses or the hands, appears clumsy in comparison with the system of 
phrenology which, originally started by Gall, lost many of its crudities 
and none of its truths in the hands of Spurzheim, who may be said to 
have given the facts collected by Gall a scientific arrangement, and to 
have supplemented them by many of his own. Gall and Spurzheim 
first agreed and then they differed ; but finally the difference between 
them was very slight. 

George Combe, one of the most distinguished writers and thinkers 
of the present century, becoming attached to this new branch of 
science, brought the energies of a Scotch practical mind to bear on it, 
and succeeded in so far perfecting the system that few changes, and 
those of very subordinate detail, have been thought necessary even by 
its latest cultivators. Combe and his followers have been accused of 
saying that the phrenological organisation is one thing and the tem- 
perament another — that is to say, that a given phrenological organisa- 
tion may be found with several combinations of temperament. This 
supposed error or inconsistency has no foundation whatever ; for from 
the early days of the science the influence of the temperament or 
physical man was held to be a most important consideration in deter- 
mining his mental powers. We have heard two arguments adduced. 
The first supposes that the temperaments are distinct from the 
phrenological developments, and the second that the temperament is 
entn-ely included in them, if it has not altogether an ideal existence. 
These theories are both in part true. Thus the temperament, while 
it modifies the phrenological organisation, points more or less to it — 
affording one more of those many paradoxes which interlace the 
principles of science. It is probable such will only be the case in the 
present infantine condition of man ; and that in the days of his man- 
hood every feature of his frame, and every function of his mind, will 
thrill in harmony. The discord which we now see will thus not last for 
ever ; he is now like an unstrung lyre, once vocal with the praises of 
his Maker. 

It is only the most narrow-minded advocates of the phrenological 
system who confine their attention exclusively to the head or the 
skull ; neither Spurzheim, Combe or Fowler have fallen into this 
error ; they are all great physiognomists. 

Phrenology may be accepted or rejected, but at best it is but a 
branch of physiognomy, although, if true, it occupies a position in 
moral science similar to that of chemistry in physical science ; both 
analyse and treat of the combination of elements ; both treat of these 
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processes — the main springs of worlds. It has been the fashion 
amongst some writers to speak of phrenology as an assumption ; bnt 
no science appeals so much to facts, and none whose theories are 
more their legitimate offspring. It is the adversaries of the science 
who in general are afraid of facts, and who repeat with a most scru- 
pulous correctness arguments that they have learned by heart. Dr. 
Hunt, in his farewell address, 1867 (Jour. Anthro., p. 66), says, — 
" The fundamental doctrine of phrenology, or more correctly cerebral 
physiology, is the localisation of the functions of the brain. This is 
a very rational a priori assumption ; such a hypothesis explains mental 
phenomena as well, perhaps better, than any other assumption." 
Dr. Hunt has told us a great truth here ; " phrenology explains mental 
phenomena better than any other assumption." He might as well 
have said, better than any other system of philosophy. But is phreno- 
logy an assumption 1 Is not the capacity of the skull the calibre of 
the individual 1 We have now to do with form ; the question of 
bumps is but a subordinate one. The various classes of facilities 
which are grouped together in different parts of the head give to it a 
great variety of form. Is not this significant of character 1 Contrast 
the head of a malefactor with that of a moral philosopher. The " vil- 
lanously low forehead," in spite of the affirmations of some theorists, 
will, to the majority of mankind, point to a villanous disposition — 
as the lofty forehead will to an elevated disposition, — a rational 
sequence. The pihrenologists have therefore the support of public 
opinion when they consider that a high head indicates high qualities. 
The phrenologist believes the intellectual faculties to be located in the 
front of the head, namely from the external corner of the orbit of the 
eye to the zygoma from which a curve is described to the centre of 
the commencement of the rise of the head ; this is usually called the 
forehead. The hair is often thus bounded, but its limits are no sure 
guide for the location of organs. Compare this portion of the head 
in an idiot with a philosopher ; it will be found to determine the de- 
gree of intelligence of each, as well as the innumerable gradations be- 
tween them in form and character - . 

The intellectual faculties are divisible according to Combe into three : 
the observing, the semi-perceptive, and the reflective faculties. Of 
the first, called the observing, Fowler says — 

" These store the mind with individual facts, furnish a general 
knowledge of things, conditions, and qualities, create the desire and 
talent proportionate to their size for observing and knowing, and thus 
render very great assistance in doing every kind of business ; they are 
located directly about the eyes, their principal medium of communi- 
cation with the external world, and when large or very large, cause 
the lower portion of the forehead above the eyes to protrude." 
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"The semi-perceptive faculties are intermediate between those 
which perceive objects and their physical qualities, and those which 
comprehend the abstract relation to things, and have to do with a 
class of facts which are not necessarily of a physical character. They 
are located in the middle of the forehead, intermediate in position be- 
tween the observing and reasoning faculties. The reflective or reason- 
ing faculties form ideas, reason, superintend the operation of the 
other faculties, perceive abstract and metaphysical relations, the con- 
nection between cause and effect, proposition and inference, discover 
truth and absurdity. They are located in the superior and frontal 
portion of the forehead. Where they are large or very large the 
upper portion of the forehead is high, broad and deep as well as pro- 
minent. The domestic propensities are placed at the back of the 
head, above and on the side of the occipital process. They are larger 
in female than in male animals." 

Of these Mr. Fowler says — 

" These constitute man a gregarious animal, lay the foundation 
of his civil institutions, make him a social and domestic being, create 
his family attachments and relations, have a direct reference to the 
married state, and originate most of its duties, its relations and its 
pleasures."* 

The selfish propensities, according to the same writer — 

" Provide for the animal wants, have a direct reference to the neces- 
sities, desires and gratification of the person possessing them, and ter- 
minate upon his interests, wants, and happiness. They are located 
upon the sides of the head, around the ears, and when large or very 
large, give it a thick and rounded appearance, and make the sides of 
the head spherical ; but when moderate or small, the head is thinner 
and more flattened in this region." 

From the term selfish being used, it inust not be supposed that 
these faculties have necessarily an immoral tendency, such as is quite 
the reverse, for we see many instances of individuals in whom the 
qualities of mind here referred to are moderate or small, who propose 
measures which are not in accordance with the interests of mankind — 
of this Eobert Owen and Jaup, unselfish men, are good examples. The 
selfish sentiments are located higher in the head, adjoining the moral 
faculties, and are called firmness, cautiousness, approbativeness, and 
self-esteem. 

" These, like the selfish propensities, terminate upon their possessor, 
and disposing him to seek his own interests and happiness make him 
selfish, yet their character and manifestation are far superior to those 
of the selfish propensities, especially when the religious and reasoning 
faculties are strong." 

We are not quite sure whether the term selfish propensities should 
not by lights include these last named. 

* Practical Phrenology, r>. 46. 
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It is a very profitable inquiry how far psychological phrenology is 
true, but our limits will not permit its discussion at length. It is a 
more favourite subject with the opponents of the science than practical 
phrenology, who are prone to ask : How can the mind — a unity — be 
divisible into a variety of faculties? A hypothesis no more unreasonable 
than that which accepts the body as a unity, consisting of many 
members. We have yet to see an able essay on this subject, in which 
the unity and diversity of man's mind is established ; its author will be 
indebted to the thanks of posterity, for sooner or later the world in 
general will become as awake to the importance of knowing the main- 
springs of mental as of material mechanism. That the study of 
phrenology will eventually have much to do with this, we have no 
doubt. A writer in Maunder's Scientific and Literary Treasury says : — 

"Were phrenology an established science, and were it possible to 
draw unerring deductions from the data it lays down, its discovery 
would be the greatest step ever made in mental philosophy, and its 
application the most beneficial ever used for the amelioration of the 
human race. By disclosing individual character, it would give security 
to social intercourse, and make communication prompt and easy. It 
would disclose real merit and expose unworthiness. The truly wise 
and good would at last attain their proper elevation in society, while 
the ignorant and vicious would be obliged to hide their diminished 
heads." (P. 576.) 

The intelligent author of these remarks is willing to give more im- 
portance to phrenology than its warmest advocates ; he argues as if 
the study of it will change the nature of man : a very improbable result. 
It is at best an agent, not a prime mover. Mankind, unfortunately 
for themselves, have always bitterly opposed the progress of truth ; it 
has only triumphed by virtue of its immortality. The miserable men 
who opposed phrenology, with sophisms or lies, are now forgotten, but 
the science grows, — stunted perhaps, but still young ; cultivated by all 
classes in every town of Europe and of the United States. 

The progress of truth may be retarded, but it cannot be stemmed ; 
crushed by the force of despotic opinion, it may for a time retire, till 
the pressure relaxes, worn out by its own efforts. Democracy, banished 
from the England of the Stuarts, found a fertile field ; and phreno- 
logy, an exile from the thresholds of the schools, found a refuge and 
a home in America, and their growth has been such as we might ex- 
pect on a virgin soil. 

Professor Bain in his elaborate work on the study of character, has 
got into the same position with Combe as Festus was with St. Paul ; 
he is almost persuaded to accept a great truth, but lacks the courage, 
or the candour to avow a hearty acceptance of it. He believes, but 
he trembles. Dr. Carpenter, again, after laboured attempts to refute 
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phrenology, ends by localising distinct mental phenomena in the brain. 
He may be right, but the truth of phrenology does not necessarily 
depend on such a demonstration ; it is based on the physiognomy of the 
skull, interpreted by the thoughts and actions of men. Statistics from 
these coincident points of vision, when applied in a sufficient number 
of cases, must establish the truth or falsity of the science. When man's 
skull is transparent, we may hope to read upon his palpitating brain, 
his past, present, and future. It is but little we can ascertain when 
we unseal in the dissecting room, the door of this, — now the sepulchre 
of thought, — rely on this, and you deserve the lash of the satirist. 

" Was ever such an ass as that 
Who hoped, by slicing mutton fat 
And pulling candlewicks to pieces, 
To tell why light should spring from greases ? 
Yes, one ; — that still more precious fool 
Who, in the anatomic school, 
Expected with dissecting knife, 
To leavn from death the laws of life." — Bf.ranger. 

It has been frequently urged against the truth of phrenology that 
it has been but little accepted by the world in general, and entirely 
ignored by corporations and learned societies. These bodies are slow 
to accept new truths and generally oppose the advance guard of 
thought. " In universities and colleges," says Lord Bacon, " men's 
studies are almost entirely confined to certain authors, from which, if 
any dissenteth or propoundetli matter of regardation, it is enough to 
make him be thought a person turbulent." Of this we have many 
examples. Columbus, before the doctors of Salamanca, was accused of 
heresy, and pointed at with the finger of scorn for declaring his belief 
in the rotundity of the earth. Harvey, the discoverer of the circula- 
tion of the blood, at first received contempt at the hands of the college 
of physicians, and of his medical brethren, who even refused to meet 
him in consultation. The astronomical discoveries of Newton were 
received with equal disfavour. Lady Mary Montague, the introducer 
of inoculation, was held up to public odium. Jenner, the discoverer 
of vaccination — a process now in universal use — was refused a license 
to practise by the college of physicians, treated with ridicule and 
contempt, and the theologians hurled their anathemas against him, 
Errhman of Frankfort alleging that vaccination was a real antichrist. 
Are not these scars " the mark of the beast" 1 — they were taken from 
the cow. 

Superstition in one age, materialism in another, oppose the advance 

of Moral Science. Are they not divers forms of the same principle ? 

Materialism in these latter days has assumed its grossest form, that 

of snobbism, which now aims at universal empire. Intelligence is 

vol. vi. — NO. XXI. M 
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crushed by brute force ; skilled labour by manufacture ; genius is 
bought or enslaved by wealth, and material is more valued than art 
— except that of adulteration. Wealth and honour are showered 
upon the lucky inventor who can profitably adulterate some article 
in daily use ; who can entwine wool and cotton and yet cry de-laine ; 
who can substitute strychnine for hops in beer ; silica for soda in 
soap ; sloes for the juice of grapes ; and, rivalling the giant whom 
Jack slew, grinds the bones of Englishmen to make their bread.* 

Thus the truth of our science has even greater enemies to contend 
with than the imprecations of snobs or learned corporations, as it fights 
with a monster whose diploma may be summed up in one small word — 

SHAM. 

But a day will dawn which will see the garotte placed on the throat 
of this murderer of the noble and intelligent of the age. Then will 
crushed Nature return to the freedom of her youth. When such finds 
a dishonoured grave and is not represented in Parliament we may 
then in honesty gaze on our physiognomy in a glass, and forget what 
manner of men we were ; for we fear until this consummation, 
physiognomy, as opposed to counterfeit, by teaching us to know our 
neighbours, and above all to know ourselves, will remain unpopular. 



GRECIAN ANTHROrOLOGY.t 

In the pursuance of his great design of illustrating the anthropo- 
logy of the Italian Peninsula, Dr. G. Nicolucci has added another 
important contribution to the excellent series already issued. This 
fresh labour refers immediately to the anthropology of Greece, which 
could scarcely have been omitted from his plan, as the two countries, 
although originally peopled by tribes distinct from each other, have 
been so much connected, certainly since the days of the Romans, and 
by emigration much earlier, that the anthropology of the one could 
hardly have been rendered complete without attempting that of the 
other. Indeed, that section of Dr. Nicolucci's scheme immediately 

* After the Crimean war large cargoes of bones were brought from the 
Crimea. They were of a variety of animals — horses, cattle, sheep, and even 
men; these were mostly ground for agricultural purposes, but the whiter and 
better specimens were selected for the flour mill. This gives a reality to 
Fee-faa-1'oo-fum, the declaration of the giant— (War ?) unknown before. 

t SulV Antropologia della Grecia. Memoria di Giustiniano Nicolucci, con 
5 tavole. Napoli, 1867, quarto. 



